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Putting Laarning to Work 

Highlights* . 

- An emerging theme in thii ftudy of North CaroUna Community 
Gollege System (NCCCS) studenti focuieg on "putting learning to 
work." AH of the students are adults and most of them have family 
and i^b responsiBiUtiesr MdBt arremploye^^ 
part-time learners to enhance their job skills and employment oppor- 
tunities. A new pattern of integrating working and learning appears 
to be evolving for these adults who are "putting learning to work " 

Age: Th^ NCCCS serves an increBsingly older student popula- 
, tion; the median ages are 25 and 38* respectively, for curriculum 

and continuing education students. 

Sex: The NCCCS 'provides educational opportunities for an in^ 
creiisirtg proportion of females; 54% of the curriculum students 
and 71% of the continuing education students are females. 
Rtm: The NCCCS enrolls a representative proportion of students 
from all racial groups; enrollment distributions in curriculum 
and continuing education programs match the racidl flistribu- 
tions in the North Carolina adult population, 
Eduvatinmd tvvel:^ The N^CS serves an increasingly better 
educated clientele;' enroUm^t changes over the past decade show 
a declining, percentage of students with less than a high school 
education and an increasing percentage who have some four-year 
.college experience; nearly 12% of all students hold a bac- 
calaureate degree. 

EtHphj/mefit sfatuH: The NCCCS provides educational oppor- 
tunities for adults who are working and attending classes on a 
part-time basis; over one-half of the curriculum and the continue 
ing education students work either full time or part time. 
Dafi/eretiiufj atfenrlmwe: About one-half of all students attend 
dasses during thejday; 60% of curriculum students attend^asses^ 
__during the day^and-61% of-continuing^^e^ attend 
classes in the evening, 

Work/leaniim^ urienfatum: The I CCCS serves a working/learn- 
ing-orienbsd stydent population; 'r2% of the curriculum students" 
are enrolled in either technical or vocational programs and over 
50% of the continuing educati'^n students are enrolled in oc- 
cupational extension courses. _ 
ImtitHtiomd chttracferiHticH: The characteristics of NCCCS in- 
stitutions that attract students are the programs available, loca- 
tion, and low cost. 

•yindingg are baaed on a survpy of a sampit? of 16M student.H fnralled in 57 Nrirth CaroHnn cam- 
munity/lechnlcal cqllegi'a and ti-chnieal InsUtutips. 
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Introduction 



Aicontinuing challenge facing the administrators, policymakers, 
and faculty of North Carolina's public two-year pOBtsecondary 
educational instrtutions Is to maintain a^current knowledge base on 
their atudenti and to keep abreast of changes in student charac- 
teristics over time. Becauife operating and planning decisions should 
rbflect the heeds of the students ehroUed, being enrolled, as well as 
^ potential anroUees, the purpoie of this study was to develop an in- 
depth knowledge base on the characteristics of currently enroiled stu- 
dents through their answers to the following questions-. 
, ^» ^Vho are the students being lerved hp the institutions of the 
North Carolina Community College System? 

• ¥/hat are the major differences between curriculum and con- 
tinuing education students? 

• To what extent are these students representative df North 
Carolina-s adult population? = 

• Ho^v^are student profiles changing? 

• What factors are rtlated to these students' decisions to attend 
North Carolina community/technical colleges and technical 
instltutea? 

• How did these students learn of institutional offerings and' 
who influenced their decisions to attend? . 

« What are students' plans for future employment and continu- 
ing education? 

^esa are but a few of the more than 15 questions ai swered from a 
statewide survey of a scientifically drawn^amp 
curriculum and continuTng education students enrolled in .the 57 com- 
muDity/technical colleges and technical institutes in North Carolina. 
Data were collected in the spring of 1979 from students who re= 
sponded to a 48-item machine scoreable survey instriment. Some of 
^!^i?^5i9L?!5dinp are reported Jn this nummary. >^ 



' Thf findingf rapertfd ht rein were exgoPptDd fror^i the teehnieal ttpott. Putting Lmrning in Wnrk: A Prtifik nf 
Studeiitu [n North Qmlina Cimmumty ViiUiyrN, fpch^i^l ImHtutes, anH Teehnicat CnUeges by Roiisld W 
Shearen, Robert G TpmpHm Jr„ David E.. fianh f Lee MrOraw Hoffman, and Ruiieli F, Wwi (Novembef. 1980).' 
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Who Are the Students? 



Students attending North Carolina's community/technicalcoUegfs 
and technical institutes may be as diverse as the conimunity itself. In 
recognition of the tremendous differential in their demographic, 
socioeconomiCt academiCp and attendance characteriitici, no single 
"typical" student profile is presented herein. However, the nature and 
organizational pstterns of most of the 57 institutions indicated that 
there might be some utility in developing and presenting profiles of 
curriculum students and continuing education students. In addition 
to the typical curriculum student profile, subprofiles are presented 
for the following programs: coUege-transferp general .educatiori, 
special credit, technicalp and vocational. Likewise, the typical con* 
tinuing education student profile is accompanied by subprofiles in the 
programs of academic extf nsioHp uncupatlonal extenF.ion, and 
fuftdamental education. While these stud^f profiles represent a 
statistical averaging of student characteristics, they may not reflect 
the true diversity in the Btudents, but they may offer useful 
generalizations. ' 

The Curriculum Student Profile 

The typical curriculum student is a 25-year-old, white, married or 
single female who is head of her household. She works full time or 
part time In a white-collar occupation at which she earns less than 
$4.00 per hour. If married, her 1978 family income was about $12,000. 

This student enrolls in one or two courses per quarter and attends 
classes on the main campus during the day. She is a B-average high 
school graduate and most likely^ls=enroUedJn=a.techn_i^^ 

The College-Transfer Student 

The: typical jileg .uisfer student is a^ 22-year'Qld, single or 
engaged white female who livey with her parents in the county in^^ 
which her institution is located. She earned less than $6,000 in 1978, 
but her parents' 1978 income was between $15,000 and $20,000. 

This student~may have-some postsecondary~experienGe-in-a four- 
year college and is almost certainly a B-average high school graduate. 
She is likely to etTiployed either full time or part time, to attend 
classes on-the mt^tn campus during the day, and to enroll in f^ur or 
more courses per quarter* 




Thm Getiaral Mucation Studeiit 

The typical general education student is a married, 29-year-old 
white fernale who lives with her spouse in the county in which her in- 
stitution ill located/ This student, works full time and her family in- 
come for 1978 was over $12,000. 

This student most likely has some four-year college experience and 
almost certainly is a B-average high school graduate. She Is equally 
likely to attend classes in the day or evening, and the one to three 
courses in which she is enrolled are almost always held on the institu- 
tion's main campus. 

The Specml Credit Student i 

The typical speciall credit student is a 3l-year^ld married, whfte 
female who lives with hr spouse in the samd.cqunty In which her in- 
stitution is located. She probably works full time and the family in- 
come was os er $20,TO0 in 1978. \ 

Chances are good thai she is a college g/aiuate who maintained a B 
average in high school. She attends her one special credit class in the 
evening on the institution's main campus. 

The Techuical Student 

The typical technical stude^it is a 24-year-old, iinglej engaged, or 
married female. If single, she lives with her parenta; if married, she 
lives with her spouse. In either case, she resides in the same county In 

hich h T institution is located. She probably works full time^to sup- 

■nient her spouse's or parenta' in come^ and hei^primary incdpiu was 
between $10,00^^^ 1978/ ^ ^ - --_-r 

She is at least a B-average high school graduate and may have some 
four-year college experience. She enrolls in two to four cGurses per 
quarter and attends, clasies on thj main eampus, during the day. _ 

Tifia Vogationai Student 7 ' \ 

_ The -typical vocatiGflal student is a 25-yBar-bldj married, white 
male, and probably not a military veteran. He lives with his spouse, 
worlds full time, and his 1978 family income probably was between 
|9,000 and $11,000., His head-of-house/iold most likely works in a 
crafts ^^upation. 

Although probably a B-average high school graduate, his chances 
of having less than a high school education are greater than those of 
students in other curri^lum proffrsms. He typically attends cbjs for 
approKimately 20 hours per week on the main campus during the day* 



The Contiiiuihg Education StudenJ^rofile 



The typical continuing education student most likely is a .ar- 
old, married, white female who H\ws with her spouse. Her 1978 family 
income was between $10,000 and $12,000. Svg is a high school 
graduate whose parents thave less than an eighth-grade education. 

The continuing education student is very likely to be enrolled in an 
occupational extension program, attcmiing one'chiss a week in the 
evening at an off-campus site. She most likeiy is ^^mployed full time, 
and travels five or fewer miles to class orij way, a trip she makes once 
a week. 

The Occupational Extension LHudent 

The typical occupational extension student most likely is a 88-year- 
old w'hite female who 'Is married and lives with her spouse in the 
couiU^in which her inBtitutiorris iQcated. She works futi time and her 
1978 family income was bet\veen $10;000 and $12,000. ..^^ 

She probably graduated from high school with a B average and 
niay have some four-year coUege experience. She is enfoUed in^e 
course which meets orice a week in the evening at some off-campus 
site, ' ^ 

Th(^ Academic ExtensloiLi Studeiiii 

The typical academic extension student is a 44-year-ald, niarriedj 
white female who lives with her spf4use in the same county in which 
her institution is located. She probably is a homemaker or a retiree, 
but may be working full time,;To*4ethcr, she anu her spouse earned 
between $12,000 and $15,O0Crm-1978. - - ' 

This typical academic extension student probably completed at 
ieast high school where she maintained a B average. She is enrolled in 
one course that meets once a week in the evening at some off-campus 
center. -^ ' 

The Fundamental Education Student 

The typical fundamental education studenris a 28-year-old, single, 
or engaged, black female who lives with her parents. She works full 
time and had a primary income of under $6,000 in 1978, 

This student has less than a high school education and may not 
have Finished the ninth grade. If she did-attend high school, she main- 
stained a C average. She is enrolled in one or two courses which she at- 
tends in the evening at some off-campus site, ^ =^ 

r 



What Af%fh9 Major Differencos 

Bstween durrisalum and 
Continuing iriiioatl^^Students? 

■" . . . * 

SVhile^th€re are similarities te£\^en curricuhim and continuing 
education itudeiits, therR are also noticeabir differences in srveral 
characteristics. Some of these differences are suminafized heri. 

• Fifty-four percent of the ouiriculum students are fen\ales as 
compared to 71% of the continuing education students (Figure 

. i> . ' ' \. 

• Cumculum students tend to be younger than continuing 
education students. The median age of curriculum students is 
about 25 years as compared to 88 years for continuing educa- 
tion students (Figure 2). ^ 

• CurriGuliSm students tend to have s highiTlevel of education 
than continuing education students. 

• Continuing t%ducation students are more likely to enroll on a 
part-time basis than are curriculum students. 




Curriculum Contlnulug education^ 



Figyr* 1, DMrlbutlen Qf currteufum and eontliiutng sdUGAtlan sludsnls moim In 
thA^enKOaronni Oommynlty Oe^^ 
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FIgura 2. Dtotilbui ion ef currkulym ittd continuing vdyaatlon studants tnrolM In 
thfl Ndrth Csrellna OemmunHy Collet Syttem, 1i79i b|f atft^ 



Curriculum students are more likely to be employed th^n are 
coptlnuing education studeifti, A much larger proportiolh of 
continuing education than curriculum itudents are^ either 
homemakers or retired (Figure 3). , ' 
Curriculum, students are more likfly thati continuing educia- 
tion students to attend elasses during the day (Figure 4). 
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Are thii 'Studtnts Representalive of the Adult 
Population of North Carolina? 

^ One of the major tenets of the comprehensive North Carolina Com- 
munity Collf ge. System Institution is that its programs should serve 
all segments of the community. Based on the findlnp.of this study, 
the following were evident: i ^ ^ 

• Enrollments in curriculum^prograrhs of community/technical 
colleges and. technical institutes tend to repreBent a propor- 
_ tional cross section of the adult male and female populatiori of 
North Carolina.^ In continuing education prbgpms, a higher 
proportion of females are enrolled than exist in the State's 
adult population (Figure 5). . ^ ^ 
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FIgyr* DIatribiitliHi ef adults In Nerth CarelinA^i pepuiitlen, 1979, aa aompared 
to itudant afirollmsnta In Iha Neilh Qarollna Oammunlty Cullfga Syatem, 
1S7i, by aai 



^ PfeJtctlBns far the 1979 Merth Qarolihi aduH ^pul&tisn wert inid^ hy R. David MuBtlan, Froftissr of 
Sociolo^, North CarBlirik State Unlvg^Uy u Raleigh, » 



• In terms of race. North Carolina Community College System 
institutions' enrollmints represent a cross section of whites 
and blacks in both curriculum and continuing education 
pfograms (Figure 6). 
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• Students in curriculum programs are not representative of the 
adult population in terms of age— older adults are underrepre- 
sented.. in these programs. Continuing education program 

; enrollments are representative fit all majpr age groupings in 
the State's adult population* ' 



• Adults with less than a high school education are underrepre- 
sented in thi total studtnt population. ^ 

• North Carolina Community College System institutions tend 
to enroll a higher proportion of low-incume adults than are 
represerited in the State's populationT 

How Hav« Curriculum an^^ 
iduoatloh iiudent Profll^^ 
Over the Past Decade? 

To determine changei in curriculum and continuing education stu- 
dent profiles that have oceurred since 1968, data from the 1979 study 
were compared to similar data collected in 1968, 1969, and 1974, 

Curriculuni Student Proflle Changes 

• The enrollment trend appeared to be toward b larger propor- 
tion of minority and older adult students, 

• The proportion of female enrollment over the decade has in- 
creased almost 70 percent, and the proportion of male enroll- 
ment has declined correapondingly (Figure 7), 




Plfuft 7. Dtilrlbution 6f aurrieulum iludtntt 0nrdlM In tht North Oaroilna Corn^ 
itiunlty Celltgs Syittm during th« ytart 1968, 1974, a^id 1979, by icx 
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• • The decads hai sien in increase and then a decreast in the 
proportion of studenti who plan to pursui the baccalaureate 
de^ee and tHs proportion who plan to be employed in North 
Carolina. 

• Hie enrollment trend among curriculum students hai been 
towarc^^ah increasing proportion in the technical pro-ams and 
a corresponding decrease in college-transfer and general 

-rzr:;^ education programs (Figure . 

• The enrollriient trends in tirmi of the sex, race, age, and 
educational levels of students are becoming more' represent 
tetive of the North Carolina adult population. 
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Flgurt 8. SIstribiitldii of su^teulum ptud«nto MirelM In th« North Oardliiii dem* 
mynHy Syitom during Ihi ytari lilli 1974, and 1970, by 

prdgram , 



Curricuium students are typically attending more classes in 
the uvening (Figure 9) and enrolling a part-time basis, ^ 
The proportion of studentrwho are^ either Beparated, divorced^ 
or widowed has increased as has the proportion of students 
who maintain "nontraditional" types of residence patterni. 
Enrollments show a trend toward a declinihg percentage of 
Btudonts with less thA\ a high school jd^catlon^and anJncreas-= 
ing^pcrcentage of students with -^prior college experience- 
(Figure 10), / ^ 
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Continuing Education Stu Jen t Prqflte Changes 

• Over the 10-year period, the enrollment trend in continuing 
education has been toward a larger proportion of females and 

" . older adulti. 

The proportion of married continuing education students has 
decreaaed while the proportion of separated, divorced, or 
- . v^idowed students has increased* 

® EnroUees in continuing education have tended to be better 
educated (Figure 10). 

• The proportion of continuing education studenti who are not 
working, including retiriees, has increased over the past decade. 

• The proportion of continuing education students who attend 
classes during the day has increased (Figure 11). ^ 




■ \ Tim© of Attindance 

Figure 91 > Distribution of €on!lnuing educitlon studdnti enrollsd in th& North 
j teai(?nnp Communjty Colldgt Syst<§m during tht yean 1§S9i 1974, and 
19?9, by tlm« ef attindinoe 
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• The proportion of nonwhite cohtinuing education students has 
increased and then deer eaicd over^ the lO-year perldd under, 
study (Eigure^ 12). ' 

• Those students are inc reasingly residing in the county in which 
their institution is located and a larger propOirtlon are continue - i', ' 

^ ing stud ents, i.c.i those who enrol l for momihaa-me^uanteL—^ ™ 

• Enrollmunts in ternis of these students' race and age a re 

^ becomlhg increasin^ly representative~of the North CaroUhaT^^^^^^^^^^^^ '^^^ 
adult population. 
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Figure 12. Plitrlbutlon of sentlnulnii tducaHon Itudents tnralled In the Noilh 
earollna Community Ooi^t Sytttm during tht yoart 1si9, 1S74, and 
% 1979, byraoa , ^ 
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What Factors Related to Students- 

is ^^^^ 

^ > ^ Communit^T^ehnical 

^ V and Technical Institutes? 



Student decisionB to attend a public, 'two-year,, postiecondary 
educatidrial institution are based upon many. factore* In this study^^^ 
efforts - were mad0 to d^t^mine how lelected factors were related to 
BtUdehtsVdecisions to attend these^i . \ 

The Imp[prtanae of Co Colleges and 

Teohi^ieal Institutes 

The important role played by community/technical colleges and 
technicai institutes in providing educatidnal opportunities for North 
Carolina's adult population becomes eigeciairy cji^r^ in ilght. of the. 
followfii^tiridlnip: 7 ^ 

• Nearly 8 out of 10 curriculum students indicated that the com- 
/ .„mumty/teehnicaU college or technical 

' > enrolled \ was their first chofce bver all other forms of 
; ' postsecondary education; ^' . . " . ' 

• Ninety-five percent of the continiu[ng education students se-' 
lectpd their community/technical college or technical institute 

V as their number one choice for continuing fthelr education. 

^ • Sixty-one percent of tli& curriculum studeiltsjridi^^^ 
:\ had the institution In which they were enrolled not existed, 
Jthey would .have, attended vanotlier- in in ordfr to 

' W further their-edueation, _ , 

; a • Nearly 8 out of.lO continuing education Students i 

they woMld not *'have sought educational opportunities 
elsewHere/ V , ' 



Influeno^ of Institutional Charactenst^^ ; / 

When students werS asked what characteristics of tHmr institiitiori^' 
most influenced their deciiions to attend, a variety of responses were 
obtained. However, the following, in descending order of influence^ 
were perceived hy curriculum and continuing eduqatiorl students as 
the most important: , ^ 

• The programs available at the institutiohr . 

• The location of the institution, . 

.16 7' 
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• The low cost, ^ * 
\* Th'3 quality of instrucflon. 

Rtasoni for Continuing Education ' 

■When students were asked their reasons for deciding to continue 
i::lheiE.educatiQn^jnajotdi£f erencesiiVere obs between currlcu lum^ 
and continuing idudatiph sttidenti:™^ r ^ 7 

^ Curriculum students g&ve reasoni that^ugpTOdlTp^^^^^ 
economy*, motive: first, "to earn more money" and, second, "to 
get a better Job.'' / - . 

• Continuing education students, while citing "to earn more ' 
money" as their second choice, overwhelmingly indicated "to 

~ learn things 5f interest*' as their most importaht reason for 
. continuing their, education. / ^ 

Diitanca to Claisei 



Most students travel short distances to attend classes. The most 
important findings regarding distance traveled one way ^vere: 

« Sitty percent of the curriculum students traveled 10 or fewer * 
'miles to class. ' ' ^ - 

• Less than 9% of the dui'riculum and 8% of the continuing 
education students traveled fariher than 25 miles to attend 

' slasB (Figure 13)/^ f .. ' . 

^ • Nearly 6 out of 10 continuing educatioiijtudents traveled 

fewer than 6 miles to attend class and 9p% traveled fewer than , 
' - - r 16 miles. ^ V ; 

^ = ■- ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ ' ^■ 

Finax|cial Aid 

The availability 'bf student finlhcial aid influences a itudpnt's 
ability tQ^Hend a comigunity/technical"college or technical institute. : 
The finm^ nf this study indicated that: , 

• Apprc Miixiately 40% of the curriculurifitudents were receiving 
_ some^formjof financial assistance; V - 

' • Among curriculum program enroUees, the largest proportions 
^- receiving financial" aid were in vocational (53%) and technical 
. prog^^ms (50%); the smallest proportioni were in college- 
transfer (85%) and ipeciarcredit (7%) programs „T 
^ • The bulk of the financial aid for curriculum. students was 

Veterans Administration benfifitp |36%) and Basic Iducatioifal ' 
Opportunity Grants (31%); 
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FIgurt 13^ DIttrlguflon of eurrleulum and aontlnuLig tduoatlon'stifdentB enrqiltd 
In Iht North Oarollna Commynlty Celltgt Syatt nif 197^, by dlatanoa to 
cliM (ona way) = 



Other Student Services 



^ Thr fpllowmg findinp emerged when students were asked to in- 
'^dicate whatetypei of iervieei they perceived as being important to 
them. \ - \ 

• The most important services to curriculum students were 
V parking facilities, followed by library resources arfd study 
areas. ^ - 
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^^^i^_Ji_>^^ntinuwg facilities as 

.._ "^^oit importarity-followed^ provisions for transportation and 

libpary reiources. — ^ 

: Not all services listid were available at all i^istitutions. However, 
gjuden to rate the quality of services offered at their In- 

g: stitutions/Their responses^ revea^^^ ^ 
!? _ • The servicil receiving the'highestl'ating by curriculum and 
" J continuing education ituderiti were library resources and 
g parking fecilities* ^ 

• Curriculum students indicated a need for improvement in 
?;?rr^ ™~ P^^oviiibniJ^ recreational facilities, and study areai; 

; ^'—continuing educationltAidihts indicated a de improved 
parking and eating facilities. ^ — - ^ , 

How Do itudonts Learn of Institutional 
OffoHngs and WhoL Influences 
Their Decisions to Attend? 



When asked to indiaatd how they first learned about prop^am offer- 
ingB| students gave a variety of responses. \ . 

• The largest proportion of curriculum students first learned of 
^ the program in which they enrolled through institutional 

literature, followed by institutional, personnel and other 
studettts. : . . / / . * . 

' • Contiriuihg education ihudeiits indicated institu person-^ 
help media, and unspecified; 'other" as their first sources of in- 
- formation about institutioail offerings; v: / 

Students indicated that ftheir decisions to attend a com= 
munit3^/technical college or technical Institute were infloericed^hy 
several different sources* Some of the primary sources rl Influence 
were:- . " " ^ ' I ' 

• Curriculum students v^ere influenced most frequently by un- 
. specif ied/^ sources (which may represent self-influence), 

\ followed by institutipnal „ personnel, their mother, other 
relativeSp and other students. 

• Continuing education students were influenced most fre- 
quently by institutional personnel, foUowed^y uubpeclfied 

^ **other" and dther students* ■ ^ ' 




/ What Are the^ Plans for impjoyment and 

; Further Education of v^orth^ 

' Comniunfty/Toehnioai College and \ 

. Tech^al institute Students? 

Students were aBked what they ptanned to do upon compTetion of 
the program or course' in which th^y iWere enrolled. The major plans 
specified by the respondents were the following. . * , 

• Nearly-40% of all curriculum students planned to ^ork toward 
a baccalaureate degree.^Over 85% of the continuing edugation 
respondents reported little or n6 interest, in working toward 

. : baccalaureate degree. In fact, 15% of those students already 
\> helfiuch, degrees, ,V ^ , / 

* Nearly 3 out of 10 continuing education' students planned to 
enroll in an associate degree or certificate program at a later 
date*^ . ' ' 

* Among those curriculum students surveyed and who planned 
' to work toward a baccaUureate degree were: 75% of the 1460 

^ ^ " uollege4ransfer- students, 67% of t^^ 
; dents, :4i%. of the 7074 ^t^^^ students,-25% of the 465 
special credit students, and 18%j o^ the 2489 vocational-' 
■ students/ , - 

• Nearly 3 out of 10 vocatiunaraqd technical students were un- 
decided eUoul pursuing a baccalaure^^ 

^ • Sevenoit of 10 curriculum studerits planne 
%A Carolina upon completion of their educational program* ^ 
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